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Congress and the Forest Reservations. 


WO weeks ago we described in these columns the 
T thirteen forest reservations established on the 22d of 
February by President Cleveland on the recommendation 
of a Commission appointed by the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, which has been studying the wes:- 
ern forests during the past year. Late Sunday night, Feb- 
ruary 28th, the Senate of the United States, on motion of 
Mr. Clark, of Wyoming, proposed the following amend- 
ment to the Civil Sundry bill, one of the great appropriation 
bills then under discussion : ‘‘ And ali the lands in the states 
of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Montana, Washington, Idaho 
and South Dakota set apart and reserved by Executive 
orders and proclamations of February 22d, 1897, are hereby 
restored to the public domain, and subject to settlement, 
occupancy and entry under the land laws of the United 
States, the same as if said Executive orders and proclama- 
tions had not been made.” The two reservations in Cali- 
fornia were not included in this amendment at the request, 
as we have been informed, of the senators of that state. 
Possibly Colorado may have been written instead of Cali- 
fornia, as no reservations have been established by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the former state. 

The Senate, deceived by the false statements of the repre- 
sentatives of western mining and lumber companies who be- 
came the champions of this amendment, passed it without 
hearing a single word of protest. The following day the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Public Lands prepared 
an amendment to the Senate amendment providing that the 
Secretary of the Interior be authorized to make sales of 
timber on any forest reservation, now or hereafter pro- 
claimed, for mining and domestic purposes, and to make 
all needful rules and regulations for their management and 
protection ; opening all the forest reservations to the loca- 
tion of mining claims, authorizing the opening to settlement 
of all lands in the reservation more valuable for agricul- 
tural purposes than for forest uses, after inspection by a 
person appointed or detailed for that purpose by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, actual restoration, however, being 
made only after due publication or by proclamation of 
restoration by the President based upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior ; giving to prospectors 
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and mineral claimants free access to all forest reservations 
for the purpose of prospecting, locating and developing 
mineral resources, and according them the right to acquire 
titles to mineral lands in the same manner as for other 
mineral lands in the United States. The President is fur- 
ther authorized in this remarkable amendment to modify 
at any time any executive order that has been or may be 
made establishing any forest reservation for the purpose of 
reducing its area or changing its boundary lines, and is 
authorized to vacate altogether any order creating such a 
reserve. This amendment, which was introduced into the 
House Tuesday afternoon, March 2d, was carried by a 
large majority, no one opposing it but the representatives 
of two or three of the western states in which reserves are 
located, who favored the adoption of the Senate amend- 
ment. : 

The House amendment, on the whole, was more to be 
dreaded than the proposition of the Senate to annul the 
proclamations of February 22d, because it meant the ruin 
not only of the new reserves, but of the seventeen million 
acres of forest preserved by earlier proclamations. It 
empowered the Secretary to protect and utilize the reserva- 
tions and to sell timber from them and to open them to the 
location of mining claims. No appropriation of money, 
however, was made to enable him to protect and manage 
the reserves, although he was permitted to use for this pur- 
pose, at his discretion, any part of the $90,000 appropriated 
for the general care of the forested portions of the public 
domain. This appropriation is notoriously too small for 
the purpose for which it was originally intended, and it is 
evident that no part of it could be spared for additional 
protection to the reservations. The Secretary was author- 
ized to sell timber from the reservations, but there are no 
agents in his department who have the technical knowl- 
edge and training needed to manage this business, and 
until a responsible forest organization in the Interior De- 
partment can be got into working order the rights of the 
Secretary of the Interior to invade the reservations should 
be carefully limited. 

Nor is it safe with the present methods and organization 
of the Interior Department, and the existing lack of knowl- 
edge of the topography of the reservations, to trust any 
ordinary civil agent of the department to decide what part 
of the reserved lands shall be thrown open to entry. The 
actual taking of the land from the reservations is to be done 
by the President or Secretary of the Interior, but this action 
must necessarily depend entirely on the report of some 
subordinate who will be subjected to temptations which 
the agents of the great western mining and lumber-making 
companies know only too well how to make effective to 
modify the independent judgment of Government officials ; 
and it is safe to predict that the enactment of such an 
amendment would, in the course of twenty years, strip the 
reservations of their most valuable forests on the plea that 
the land which produced them was valuable for agricul- 
ture. More dangerous even is the authority giving to pros- 
pectors and mineral claimants free access into the reserves 
without any control of any sort by anybody. The first 
thing a prospector does when he enters a wooded country 
to look for minerals is to set fire to the woods in order to 
expose the rocks, and the denser and more valuable the 
forests the more anxious he is to burn them off. A large 
proportion of the forest fires in the west are set for this 
purpose, and hundreds of thousands of acres of forest land 
have been ruined by prospectors, the smoke of whose fires 
obscured the sun for months last summer in the Kootenay 
mining region of northern Washington and southern British 
Columbia. 

In final conference both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives receded from their positions, and when the 
Civil Sundry bill finally reached the President it contained 
only the following amendment concerning the forest 
reservations : 

“The President is hereby authorized at any time to 
modify any executive order that has been or may hereafter 
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be made establishing any forest reserve, and by such 
modification may reduce the area or change the boundary 
lines of such reserve, or may vacate altogether any order 
creating such reserve.” This amendment would probably 
have proved harmless, for the President has already this 
right, although this fact has been disputed. : 

The bill with this amendment did not receive the Presi- 
dent’s signature, so that the status of the reservations is 
exactly the same as it was before the passage of the Senate 
amendment on the 28th of February. 

It is a proposition which admits of no argument, that 
the forest reservations cannot be used exclusively for any 
particular class of the community ; they belong as much 
to the east and to the south as they do to the west. They 
are part of the public domain, and it is for the interest of 
the whole country that they should belong to the nation. 
But these reservations must be managed so that they shall 
continue to preserve the flow of rivers protected by their 
forests ; their trees must be cut to supply lumber, fuel and 
fencing material; mineral deposits must be sought for and 
mined within their boundaries ; and all land really valuable 
for agriculture must be taken from them and opened to 
settlement. Unless the reservations can be made to play 
their part in the best permanent development of the country, 
there is no justification for their existence, and sooner or 
later they must be abandoned. But there is now no organ- 
ization under the Government which can be trusted to 
make rules for the wise management and development of 
the reservations, or which can carry out such rules after 
they are made, and until Congress authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a national forest service and the Secretary 
of the Interior can organize it, the reservations should be 
strictly guarded against invasion of every kind, unless the 
country is prepared to witness the destruction of one of its 
most valuable possessions. 

There is great danger, however, that another attack will 
be made on them in the extraordinary session of Con- 
gress which met on Monday, but the protests which have 
been raised in the press all over the country against the 
action of the Senate show that a new attack, made on 
them by men who seem to believe that the national domain 
is their private property, to be used in any way that will 
fill their pockets fastest, will meet with serious opposition. 

We cannot deny the gravity of the situation. Many men 
honestly believe that these great reservations are unneces- 
sary; they will certainly be opposed by every man in 
the states where they are located who wants to cut tim- 
ber on the public domain without paying for it, or 
desires to secure a title to Government timber-land. Every 
miner who wants to burn over the country to facili- 
tate his prospecting, or wants to timber his mine at the 
cost of the nation, and every sheep man who wants to 
pasture his herds on the public domain, to which all sheep 
men now seem to believe they have acquired a vested 
right, will oppose forest protection in every way in their 
power. These men are noisy, active and well organized ; 
they have great influence in Congress, where their claims 
will be loudly and persistently pressed, and only the 
expression of the calm judgment of the country can save 
the situation. 


Ceanothus in the Landscape of the Sierra Nevada. 


HE greatest charm of the landscape in the lowest 
foothills of the Sierra Nevada is the ‘‘ Mountain 
Heliotrope,” the Ceanothus tomentosus, Parry, in flower on 
May-day. It is interspersed with the all-covering Adenos- 
toma fasciculatum, or Chemisal, and seems to gain addi- 
tional charm through association with Baccharis consan- 
guinea with its bright green and varnished foliage. It is 
but seldom that we find a shrub of this Mountain Helio- 
trope which has developed naturally. Like the trees in 
the forest, it is crowded, and the sparingly foliated limbs 
have to reach light as best they may and secure room for 
its sun-loving bloom. In all my rambles I have never 
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found a shrub showing other than rich blue flowers, al- 
though there is a variety with flowers of a clear and pure 
white. 

The term “Chaparral” is often applied to the shrubbery 
on our hillsides, no matter whether such is composed of 
Manzanita or any other growth, but by the people who 
live here it is applied to only one Ceanothus, and that is 
C. cuneatus, the pest of uncultivated land. It ranges from 
750 feet elevation up to 2,500 feet, but will occasionally 
creep into higher zones, provided warm currents favor its 
growth. It is, therefore, a companion of Pinus Sabiniana, 
the Nut Pine. A common but erroneous belief is that it 
grows on good land only. Such is not the case. It will 
grow on rocky as well as deep soil, provided only that it 
gets plenty of sunshine. It will clothe hillsides for miles 
and give them the grayish Nile-green tint which they 
always present to the distant beholder. At the time of 
flowering, in the last week of March, this color changes and 
the whole seems cream-white from the millions of minute 
flowers which they produce on the extremity of every limb. 
The inside of these much-branching low-limbed shrubs 
appears dead and has been well compared to a bundle of 
strands of barbed wire. Seedlings grow up by the million, 
and all appear equal and well fit to struggle for existence 
with their neighbors. Wherever man has done any culti- 
vating, cleared an old woodroad, cut a trail, plowed a 
furrow in years past or still keeps cultivating it, the Chapar- 
ral follows him, like the Nettle or Chickweed. 

At the mean height of this Mountain Heliotrope belt, 
about 1,500 feet, we find a new species, a charming shrub, 
Ceanothus Californicus, Kell (C. integerrimus, H. & A.) 
More tender in appearance as well as in texture, it also 
chooses a more lovely companion in its zone, the bright 
green Libocedrus. People call it Deerbrush, as it offers 
good browse for the deer when such are driven down by 
heavy snowfalls in higher altitudes. As pasture is poor all 
through the Sierras, cattle partly live on Deerbrush, and it 
withstands well such abuse. While ten feet is the average 
height for this shrub, I have seen trunks of old, well-pro- 
tected specimens with a diameter of eight inches. The 
foliage is very dark green, even when tender and new, 
and the limbs add greatly to the color, as they remain green 
for years, and then only turn silvery gray. Their large 
trusses of slightly cream-colored flowers caused the name 
of Lilac to be given to them, and we find these plants 
even in the gardens about the mountain homes in spite of the 
tendency to seek foreign shrubs and flowers. The bloom- 
ing period of this so-called Lilac is very long ; in fact, it has 
two distinct periods. The beginning of May sees the first 
bloom open, and as late as October and even November 
their flowers may be gathered. These are developed on 
shoots which lengthen the summer growth, and often on 
branches bearing many seeds ripe enough to drop out. 
This plant prefers northern slopes of creeks and gullies, and 
blooms best wherever the sun gives it most light. The 
texture of the leaves is thick, and they are evergreen like the 
other species mentioned. If growing in thickets, as it does 
very often, it has straggly limbs, like any other Ceanothus, 
yet under free development it is a very effective shrub and 
lends character to miles of riverside slopes. 

The earliness of its bloom and the lowness of its occur- 
rence bring this species in contact with the blue bloom of 
the Mountain Heliotrope, and I remember, with renewed 
pleasure, the surprise and delight I had when coming 
across a very beautiful hybrid between these two species. 
I found it near Clinton, on the rough banks of a mined-out 
region, almost deserted, though once populated by thou- 
sands of miners. This hybrid proved in every detail that 
the mixing of blood is almost always productive of a 
development of the characters of both parents. The 
trusses were far larger, taking this characteristic from C. 
Californicus, while they were more conical, a trait derived 
from C. tomentosus. Their color was a tender lavender, 
clear and pleasing. The shrub was more robust than C. 
tomentosus, and yet not so thickly branched as C. Califor- 
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nicus. As it stood, unhampered by other shrubs, it was a 
perfect specimen, well worth an honored place in our 
arboreta. I have not found it since, and could not pro- 
cure any seed at the time. 

As we climb upward in our exploration after Ceanothus 
in the Sierra, and follow the road of the stockmen, who 
drive thousands of cattle and sheep to the tender grass of 
the highest altitudes, we notice a low shrub in the way 
which has apparently survived the trampling of the herds. 
It is also a Ceanothus, rather two of them, and both lying 
close to the ground, spreading like a trailing vine, slow of 
growth, and reaching but about three inches in height at 
the centre of growth. I never saw either in flower, their 
blooming season being early in April, when the roads at 
this height of 4,500 feet are impassable for wagons and too 
distant to reach on horseback. One species, C. prostratus, 
Benth., is an exact counterfeit of C. cuneatus, of the same 
pale green, twisted in wood and thorny to the touch. The 
other, C. diversifolius, Kell., is the counterpart to C. tomen- 
tosus, its foliage soft and its limbs green like those of C. 
Californicus. They trail along and cover the ground where 
neither grass nor flower appears on mountain-ridges, and 
make room only for the all-covering Mountain Misery, 
Chamebatia foliolosa, on lower ridges, where more 
moisture and thicker shelter favors the growth of the 
latter. 

The last Ceanothus, C. cordulatus, Kell., we find just as 
we leave the region of the Sugar Pine. The herder thinks 
about snow at the time he sets out with his herd for climb- 
ing the mountains in early June and sees it over yonder, 
where he is aiming. He looks close at hand upon low, 
spreading shrubs all white with bloom, set in a thicket of 
spines, clothed with pale green leaves, and this Ceanothus 
he naturally calls Snow-brush. These shrubs, the bark of 
which remains Nile-green almost all the year, develop in 
a very regular bell-shaped form where they have any 
chance, but they are usually pressed down by the heavy 
snowfall for many months in the year. They resemble C. 
cuneatus in their make-up, and like it they will cover every 
inch of a hillside if open spots with fairly good soil are 
reached, decaying lava giving them a favored ground. I 
well remember the trial I once had when struggling through 
their matted thorns in search of Lilium Washingtonianum, 
which grows among them, standing like the candles on an 
altar above the green cover spread for them. This Snow- 
brush grows at an altitude of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, just 
where the cattlemen reach a ridge which offers them no feed 
at all. The sheep ruin everything in the way of growth, 
and this thorny, impenetrable Snow-brush protects the only 
flowers we find in that region. The white Lily is rivaled 
by the beautiful spike of Epilobium angustifolium, and in 
well-defended shelters we gather the bright Erysimum 
asperum, and the only grass which escapes the ravaging 
sheep, the pretty Sporobolus gracillimus. 


Berkeley, Calif. George Hansen. 


Conifers on the Grounds of the Kansas Agricultural 
College.—IV. 


THE SPRUCES, 


HE Douglas Spruce, pa taxifolia, has not 
been planted in great numbers, but spécimens are to 


be found in many different locations about the grounds, 
and it seems to thrive in all. The starting of the trees is 
attended with some little difficulty, but, once established, it 
has uniformly done well, and I doubt if, on the whole, it is 
much more tender than some of the Pines which have the 
name of exceeding it in hardiness. Certain it is that three 
Douglas Spruces, moved in January, 1896, leaving a large 
ball of earth attached to the roots, and set near Science 
Hall, have all lived and are growing well, while out of six 
Scotch Pines moved at the same time to the same location 
and treated in the same way, two have died. Similar good 
results have attended the moving of the Douglas Spruce to 
other parts of the grounds in other years, though care has 
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always been exercised that the trees should be set in the 
best manure possible and that the roots should not become 
dry, a thing which seems to be more prejudicial to conifers 
than deciduous trees. 

All the Douglas Spruces on the grounds are from two lots 
set in nursery rows in the springs of 1887 and 1888, being 
then about 16 inches in height. Since then most of them 
have been moved to different parts of the grounds, but 
eleven trees still stand in the old nursery rows, and these 
average as follows: Height, 9 feet ; diameter at the ground, 
3.92 inches; at 1 foot, 3.3 inches, and at 2 feet, 2.8 inches. 
The largest tree of the lot is 11% feet tall, with a diameter 
of 534 inches at the ground. It will be remembered that 
the tallest Scotch Pine of the lot planted in 1891 measured 
I1 feet in height, so that, counting the trees the same age 
at setting, the Scotch Pine has made practically the same 
growth in five years that the Douglas Spruce has in seven 
years. When we remember that the Scotch Pine is one of 
the most rapid-growing of the conifers, this is not a bad 
showing for the Douglas Spruce, and certainly it ought to 
be planted if only for its beauty. 

As beautiful as the last-named tree, almost more beautiful, 
is the Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens. It has been 
planted to about the same éxtent in the grounds, and is 
rather more hardy, though of slower growth. Specimens 
with foliage of the pronounced glaucous shade form only a 
small percentage of the seedlings, but the trees are always 
handsome, and some persons prefer the darker shades 
ordinarily considered less desirable. The characteristic 
beauty of the tree is but little affected by drought or winter, 
and, once established, it seems to thrive in the worst sea- 
sons of this section of the state. Twelve trees set in the 
nursery rows in 1888, being then about 12 inches high, and 
allowed to remain there, now average 5% feet in height, 
3% inches in diameter at the ground and 1.96 inches at 2 
feet. The tallest tree is 7 feet. A single tree set in 1887 
in a similar location now measures 8% feet high, with a 
diameter at the ground of 37 inches, and at 1 foot about 
3% inches. 

The White and Norway S3pruces, though not very gener- 
ally planted, have shown many desirable qualities. The 
White especially has done very well, transplanting easily 
and thriving in almost any location about the grounds, 
The tendency which the Norway has to become ragged as 
it gets older, especially if crowded in the least, is rather a 
serious objection to it, and it is not so handsome a tree as 
the White, even when well grown, though they are similar 
in many respects. The Norway, moreover, is much more 
susceptible to unfavorable climatic conditions. It is the 
more rapid grower of the two, a growth of twelve to eigh- 
teen inches from the terminal shoot not being uncommon 
in favorable locations and among trees that are well estab- 
lished, while in the White the terminal growth will range 
from six to ten or twelve inches under similar condi- 
tions. Most of the specimens on the grounds are too 
young for their measurements to be of interest, but a sin- 
gle specimen of the White Spruce, now about twenty years 
old, measures as follows: Height, 27% feet ; diameter at the 
ground, 10 inches ; at 2 feet, 814 inches, and at 6 feet, 734 


inches. F. C. Sears. 


Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


The Arrangement of Flowers.—III. 
THOSE SUITABLE FOR BOWLS. 


NE of the principal ways of arranging flowers is in 

bowls, and this is particularly suitable for many 
garden and wild flowers, such as azalea, scarlet sage, 
sweet clover and daisies. It is the easiest arrangement, 
and the only one in which it is possible to use hand- 
fuls of flowers at once. But this lazy method has its 
limitations. In a mass of Azalea nudiflora, for instance, it 
is better that one section should be of the darkest blossoms. 
They grow in this way, one bush all of deep pink flowers, 
while the next is covered with those of lighter color. Dis- 
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posed in this way in masses of distinct tones the collection 
will have a beautiful shaded effect. 

It is well to place some smaller vases inside the bowl, 
as a finger-bowl, and inside of that again an ordinary 
glass. This enables one to place the flowers exactly where 
it is wished to have them, and they are also kept in place. 
As autumn advances, more vivid coloring is everywhere 
seen in plant-life. We lose from the garden such flowers 
as the pale forget-me-not and garden pink, Dianthus plu- 
marius, and red and yellow flowers predominate, as though 
Nature wished to give us her most brilliant colors before 
reducing us to the sombre tints of winter. Huge bunches 
of gelden-rod and sunflowers, gaillardia and coreopsis, 
are appropriately used to decorate the halls, and great 
clusters of bright red crab-apples brought in from the 
orchard, while the dining-table is decorated with a mass 
of showy Phlox Drummondii. There are many yellow 
flowers, as gaillardia, coreopsis and calendula, which 
combine effectively with other colors. The double yellow 
calendula, for example, shades from pale to deeper and 
unusual tints. These flowers look particularly well com- 
bined with bright blue corn-flowers, Centaurea cyanus ; 
brighter yellow flowers would be too vivid for the blue, 
but this combination seems to suit the calendulas. Gail- 
lardias, with their deep red centres, show to good advan- 
tage combined with deep red flowers, such as those of 
Monarda didyma, and the yellow petals are thus brought 
into good relief. Red and yellow well combined make a 
beautiful effect. .Nature teaches us this in all her autumn 
coloring, and it seems reasonable to adopt the same com- 
bination for cut flowers also. ' 

Among the flowers which are suitable for arrangement 
in bowls none are more difficult to dispose pleasingly than 
nasturtiums, and it is easy to make them look stiff. The 
ordinary bow] is useless for them, as the stems are short. 
The leaves wilt quickly, and altogether these richly colored 
flowers are most satisfactory when in the garden. Baby’s 
Breath, Gypsophila paniculata, has an insignificant, fine 
little white flower that can hardly be called pretty and has 
almost no perceptible odor, but it is indispensable. These 
flowers are carried on almost invisible needle-like stems, 
and with a spray or two of this ina vase the long-stemmed 
flowers will stand in exactly the position that is wished, 
and a delicate feathery effect is given to the arrange- 
ment. The foliage is a soft shade of green. The tiny 
white blossoms are beautiful as a part of the combina- 
tion, or a small spray may be used in the centre of the 
bowl to hold the flowers erect and not show at all in the 
finished arrangement. With nasturtiums it is especially 
useful. It should be placed in the bowl first, and the nas- 
turtiums added on the shaded scheme of first a cluster of 
dark flowers and then of a harmonizing tint, until the effect 
is a gorgeous rainbow coloring and not at all of a patch- 
work. 

To sum up, in arranging flowers they should be made to 
look as much as possible as they do in nature. Tall flow- 
ers should be arranged in tall vases and short flowers in 
shallow ones; dainty flowers in a delicate way, and the 
more solid ones in masses ; and the effect should always 
be to bring the flowers into prominence, and not the vase. 

Rangeley, Me. Dorothy Root. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Cornus asperifolia. 


HIS shrub of the western and southern United States 

appears to be rare in gardens, although it has been 
cultivated for a dozen years in the Arnold Arboretum, 
where it has proved perfectly hardy and one of the most 
distinct and desirable of the American Cornells. Cornus 
asperifolia is a shrub with erect stems, sometimes attaining 
a height of fifteen feet, reddish brown and mostly pubescent 
branches, slender rough-pubescent branchlets, ovate or 
oblong leaves, acuminate, with long or short points, 
scabrous above and whitish and soft-pubescent below ; 
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white flowers in ample, open, flat cymes, and white fruit 
borne on bright red pedicels. Cornus asperifolia is dis- 
tributed from the northern shores of Lake Erie to Minnesota 
and Nebraska, and southward to South Carolina, Florida 
and Texas, but is most abundant in the states west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The figure on page 105 of this issue, which we believe is 
the first portrait of this plant which has been published, is 
the reproduction of a drawing made by Mr. Faxon from a 
plant cultivated in the Arnold Arboretum, 


Cultural Department. 


Early Spring Flowers. 


ME: WATSON'S letter of last week reminds me to report 
on the flowers of this debatable season, which is not 
winter and less than spring. One never tires of the dainty 
beauty and fragrance of the Snowdrops, and it is an annual 
surprise to watch them boldly brave the rigors of the winter. 
They were formerly associated with the encouraging idea that 
another season of growth was commencing, but the edge has 
rather been taken off that sentiment, for we now have Snow- 
drops in the garden from September onwards, and there is no 
time during the half year when blooms of these may not be 
found making such progress as the elements may permit. 
There are quite two-score clumps of Snowdrops under various 
names in my garden. Many of these are well determined and 
distinct kinds, and many there are whose labels are geograph- 
ical queries, as they bear names only of unheard-of places 
where they were collected, mostly by Mr. Whittall, whose 
loving labors have added so many good kinds to our garden. 
Most of these strangers prove to be forms of Galanthus Elwesi, 
but one grows them always with the pleasant anticipation that 
among them will be found some rare gem. If rapidity of 
increase and perfect adaptability to the usual garden condi- 
tions are tests of greatest value, I quite agree with Mr. Watson 
that G. nivalis is the best Snowdrop. While small-flowered, 
it is as pretty as any of the family. It is the only Snowdrop in 
my collection which forms thick clumps of bulbs and increases 
rapidly in any position. But there is a wealth of variety and 
distinctness in the family, and mere difficulty of cultivation 
will scarcely deter one in such a promising field. Mr. Whit- 
tall’s Cassaba variety of G. Elwesi is a bold, distinct flower 
(one of the largest) on strong scapes. The Aidin variety 
scarcely holds to its original promise, but among the bulbs | 
was fortunate to find a few with trim flowers and some nice 
colorless forms—that is, nearly white, the usual green of the 
ovaries and inner segments reflexed witha slight glow of 
yellow. G. Ikariz, with its shining, broad scilla-like leaves, is 
one of the most distinct Snowdrops, but has not made much 
progress here. The leaves seem more affected by hard con- 
ditions than those of the other varieties. Of the boldest or 
large-flowered Snowdrops, perhaps the most satisfactory is 
G. nivalis Atkinsii. The Melville variety of the same species 
is equally bold, but has an unsatisfactory tendency to produce 
extra petals, destroying the symmetry of the flowers. Mr. 
Allen’s seedling Charmer is another beautiful kind with great 
purity of color. 

Of the more common kinds the Italian form of Galanthus 
nivalis imperati is very pleasing, with long pointed buds. This 
form of bud, which is owing to narrow outer petals, seems to 
me distinctly more pleasing than the globose forms which one 
finds among the G. Elwesi and in such forms as G. robustus. 
G. Fosteri is a highly esteemed kind which has never done 
well with me, and G. plicatus, the Crimean Snowdrop with 
folded leaves, refuses to stay at all. All the Snowdrops are 
handsome, except the double-flowered G. nivalis and the odd 
horned one, G. Scharlokii. This has two horn-like growths, 
produced by splitting of the spathe and the flower, which is 
short and is blotched with green markings. The Elwes Snow- 
drops are now so available at a reasonable rate that they 
should be planted largely, though they do not always increase 
very well. Perhaps positions under deciduous trees are the 
most satisfactory, they naturally growing in such places. 

The first Crocus of the season is usually the rosy C. Imperati, 
but this is not usually as reliable in the garden as C. Susianus, 
the golden color of which is very acceptable at this bleak 
season, when high colors are very rare. There are other 
yellow Crocuses in flower now, dainty beauties, but they are 
nameless. 

One of the most satisfactory flowers of the season is the 
Taurian Squill, introduced by Mr. Whittall a few years ago, 
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Fig. 13.—Cornus asperifolia.—See page 104. 


2. A branch of a fruiting plant, natural size. 
5. A stone, enlarged. 


1. A branch of a flowering plant, natural size. A flower, enlarged. 


\. 4. A fruit, laid open transversely, enlarged. 
6. A winter branchlet, natural size. 


and now known as Scilla Sibirica multiflora. The natural habit 


All these flowers, though so frail, seem quite happy in the 
of this flower is so well fixed that it still continues to vie with 


hard conditions under which they have to struggle in an 


the Snowdrops for first place. The flowers are brighter in ° 


color than the typical S. Sibirica, which follows it in flower, 
and they are very freely produced. A good-sized colony of 
these plants is about as effective as anything of this season. 


American winter, with its daily changes, which, it is to be 
hoped, are not as trying to them as to mankind, but my sym- 
pathy is always excited toward the early Irises, which often 
only appear to be buried under the snow. Experience has 
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shown me, however, that this sympathy is misplaced, for 
these apparently fragile flowers will brave snow and storms 
as sturdily as the Snowdrops. Iris Bakeriana, quite the pret- 
tiest and daintiest of these flowers—in fact, among the choicest 
of all flowers—has sometimes had its season prolonged in my 
garden because its flowers were frozen in position so rigidly 
that they could not change. These little bulbous Irises 
must have care in the garden or they will fail to make strong 
new bulbs. Professor Foster recommends that they shall be 
often lifted, which seems sage advice. They are all hardy 
except I. Histrio, which is unreliable, and may or may not sur- 
vive. It has flowered here, but usually a late freeze after the 
leaves are well grown will finish it. However, there are 
others just as good, and there are none of the section which 
are bad. It is well to grow, say, I. histrioides, I. reticulata 
cyanea, I. Foster, I. Krelagii, I. Kolpokowskyana, I. Dan- 
fordiz, etc. My earliest Iris this year was a particularly small 
form of I. reticulata from Harpoot. These Irises are easily 
increased from offsets and seeds, if one has the patience. The 
seeds will germinate freely in about twelve months from sow- 
ing. The seedlings should be kept in the pans till the bulbs 
are fairly formed, and in another year they will make bloom- 
ing. bulbs. 

rape Hyacinths are also in evidence, the dark purple kind, 
which is a gloomy flower. Later we shall have the more 
cheerful Muscari azureus, which is a real blue flower, which, 
with another celestial-blue, M. Szovitsianus, and the white 
variety of M. botryoides, seem to be the best of these rather 
pretty, if dumpy, flowers. 

Life is active in the garden, but, aside from these flowers, 
the only color is found on a few Cyclamens, whose red flowers 
are small, but striking. Altogether these flowers do not make 
a great impression.of color in the prevailing wet desolation of 


March, when the garden is at its worst. 
Elizabeth, N. J. S F. N. Gerard. 


Notes on Ferns. 


‘THE regular cleaning and repotting of Ferns should be 
attended to when the new fronds push up in spring. If 
potting is done too early there is some risk of the new soil 
becoming sour in the case of delicate-rooted species, and if 
this occurs a good start is seldom had. Some of the strong- 
growing kinds, as some of the Adiantums, will bear the 
removal of all the old foliage before the new growth has 
started, but, unless the plant is infested with scale or other 
insects, I prefer to leave the old fronds on the plant, or, at 
least, all that are in fair condition, until the new growthis fully 
expanded. A stronger growth is thus secured. 

Large specimen plants do not need repotting every season, 
and a top-dressing in spring and some extra stimulants during 
the summer are all that is necessary. Elaborate mixtures of 
compost are not required for the majority of strong-growing 
Ferns, though necessary for some delicate species. A light, 
fibrous loam, moderately enriched with dry cow manure is 
suitable. The house in which the Ferns are grown should be 
kept closer for a few weeks after repotting, and shaded, for 
while a reasonable amount of light is required to develop 
foliage of firm texture, too much sunshine will bleach the 
Ferns and thus destroy one of their greatest charms—the 
deep and restful green that is so characteristic of many 
species. 

The watering of the newly potted plants also needs care, for 
too little is quite as injurious as too much. The main object 
is to keep the soil in a moist, but not sodden, condition, and 
thus tempt the tender young roots to further activity. 

Adiantum Farleyense sometimes has a reputation for fickle- 
ness of growth that this noble Fern does not deserve. The 
mistake is made of trying to grow it in poor soil, whereas the 
soil best adapted for this variety is three parts strong turfy 
loam and one part of fine dry cow manure well mixed 
through the loam. In such soil, and placed in a shaded 
house with a temperature of seventy degrees, I have grown 
A. Farleyense from a fair plant in a two and a half inch pot to 
a good, well-furnished specimen in a ten-inch pan, and with a 
spread of more than two feet, within one year from the time 
of the first shift. 

The much-advertised so-called Boston Fern, a handsome 
form of Nephrolepis exaltata, also makes remarkable progress 
in a strong soil, in common with the other strong-growing 
species of this same genus. 

A few cool-house Ferns will give much satisfaction where 
the facilities are not adequate for a complete collection. The 
Gleichenias are prominent among these, and are worth all the 
care they need. G. flabellata, G. dicarpa and G. dichotoma are 
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three of the best types, and can be grown well where a tem- 
perature of forty-five degrees is maintained during winter. 

Special cultural directions for Gleichenias have been given 
in GARDEN AND FOREST in former years. But it may be well to 
repeat that well-drained and rather coarse soil is preferable, 
and pans are preferable to pots, because these plants are largely 
surface-rooting. 

Pteris scaberula and Hypolepis distans are readily obtained 
and are highly satisfactory for the cool house, though both these 
Ferns are nearly or quite deciduous, according to the condi- 
tions under which they are grown. Another charming Fern 
for the cool house, notwithstanding its deciduous habit, is 
Asplenium Goringianum pictum. The foliage is not only 
very graceful but prettily variegated. For large specimens 
Woodwardia radicans, W. orientale and Todea barbara are all 
excellent, while Cyrtomium falcatum, Camptosorus rhizophyl- 
lus, Fadyenia prolifera and some of the many Polypodiums 
add singularity and variety to the collection. 

The worst pest to which the cool-house Ferns are liable is the 
thrip. This insect multiplies with great rapidity during our 
hot summers, but with proper care as to moisture, both at the 
root and in the atmosphere, and careful examination of foliage 
from time to time, serious injury from this cause may be 


avoided. : 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Erythroniums. 


I CONFESS myself a lover of Erythroniums, or Dog’s-tooth 

Violets. They blossom when flowers are scarce, and the 
many varieties are in bloom during a long time. Erythroniums 
are unexcelled among early-flowering plants for beautiful 


. foliage and flowers in which grace and delicately beautiful 


tints are happily combined. The plants are quite hardy, and 
if their needs are understood are quite easily grown. 
Erythroniums are woodland plants and need some shade to 
develop the leaves and stems. Partial shade by trees will 
answer. I give my beds a lath shade. I have for several 
years been experimenting with soils for them. They are 
woodland plants, and, while often found in heavy soils, make 
better growth in a soil of rocky débris mixed with mold. 


Much of the charm of Dog’s-tooth Violets is in their large ° 


leaves and tall slender stems. Rocky débris has not been 
available, and I have tried several substitutes. Composts of 
rotten grass and well-fined manure soon packed. I also 
experimented with old pine sawdust with good success, but 
have discarded all for a soil of one-half to one-third half-rotten 
spent tan-bark with sandy loam. Our tan-bark here is the bark 
of the Tan-bark Oak, Quercus densiflora, and is ground at the 
tannery. This gives a soil rich in mold and always loose and 
porous. It suits the needs of Erythroniums exactly and 
answers well for many other bulbs. 

Erythroniums should always be planted early. With few 
exceptions, the bulbs are not good keepers after fall, and the 
sooner they are in the ground after the first of October the 
better. I plant them so that the top of the bulb is about two 
inches from the surface. The drainage should be perfect. 
With these essentials of shade, drainage and a loose soil, suc- 
cess is very probable. Although quite hardy, a heavy coat of 
leaves, such as nature protects them with in their woodland 
home, would probably be a wise precaution in cold climates. 
They do not seem to have any peculiar disease, and growing 
and flowering as early as they do, artificial watering is not 
necessary. 

In the region including the Rocky Mountains and the country 
westward to the Pacific, fifteen forms are now known, classed 
as species and varieties. A more charming group of bulbous 
plants does not exist. Their leaves showa variety of mottling, 
and in the flowers delicate shades of white, straw-color and 
deep yellow, deep rose, pink, light and deep purple, are rep- 
resented. To describe all of these forms so that even a 
thorough botanist could readily identify them by the descrip- 
tions, would be difficult, but in the garden each has some 
charm of leaf, of tint or of form, which endears it to the 
possessor. 

In their native homes they grow throughout a wide range as 
to climate and altitude, and in cultivation they maintain their 
seasons, so that the display which is opened by Erythronium 
Hartwegii with the Snowdrops and earliest Narcissus, is closed 
by E. nrontanum and E. purpurascens when the others have 
flowered and become dry. 

. Erythronium my is not only the earliest, but also the 
most easily grown of all, and unique in its habit. Its leaves 


are mottled in dark green and dark mahogany-brown. The 
two to six flowers are each borne on a separate slender scape 
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and form a sessile umbel. The general effect of a well-grown 
plant is of a loose bouquet with the two richly mottled leaves 
asa holder. The segments recurve to the stalk and are light 
yellow with an orange centre. Well-grown flowers measure 
two to two anda half inches across. The bulbs of E. Hart- 
wegii are short and solid, produce small offsets, and do not 
dry out as readily as those of other species. Unlike most sorts 
they retain their vitality until late in the season, and are in 
good condition in February, when bulbs planted earlier are in 
flower. More care is required to grow most kinds of Erythro- 
niums than the ordinary grower will give, but this species is a 
flower for every one. 
Ukiah, Calif. Carl Purdy. 


Fertilizers for Forced Roses. 


At the last meeting of the Dutchess County Horticultural 
Society letters were read from experts in various branches 
of horticulture in reply to questions sent out by the Secretary, 
and what follows is the answer given by Mr. John N. May to 
the question, ‘‘ What is the best formula for a fertilizer for 
Roses under glass ?” 

“I understand this to apply to Roses forced for winter 
flowers, and no one answer can be framed so as to be adapted 
to all conditions of soil. I must presume that the soil used 
for growing Roses contains naturally those ingredients which 
are essential to plant-life, such as fairly good loamy sod does, 
and this can be obtained in almost every section. If it is very 
heavy, a little sand will make it porous, and if very light, a 
little clay should be added. For a soil like this the only addi- 
tion needed is a fair proportion of well-decomposed manure, 
and, of course, manure from well-fed stock is the best. If one 
part of such manure, thoroughly rotted, is added to and thor- 
oughly mixed with five or six parts of decomposed sod, the 
only fertilizer needed for Roses grown in it is a mulch not 
more than half an inch thick of well-decomposed manure. 
This should be put on in the fall, and a similar coat given 
every eight or nine weeks till the end of the season. When 
the days begin to lengthen at about the middle of January, and 
the plants are growing vigorously, they may have a watering 
of weak liquid-manure made from the droppings of different 
animals, used alternately, and applied every two weeks, and 
nothing more in the way of feeding the plants will be needed. 
Of course, there will be cases where the soil is deficient in 
some element of plant-food, such as potash or phosphoric 
acid, and this can only be determined by study and experi- 
ment by every grower for himself. The first care should be 
to find out what is lacking, and the next to supply it in proper 
proportions. This must be left to the judgment of every man, 
and although such matters may appear of small consequence, 
it is these small things which insure the highest success, and 
itis their neglect which makes the business of the florist and 
gardener an uncertain quantity. In a general way I may add 
that I believe more Roses and other plants have been killed 
and crippled for life by the use of stimulants than by any other 
one thing. The best of all fertilizers will be injurious if it is 
applied injudiciously, and the formula that will bring the 
surest success is plenty of fresh air, cleanliness, plain, whole- 


some food and practical common sense.” 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. W. G. G. 


Iris Japonica.—This beautiful Iris, which has been in culti- 
vation for nearly a century, ought to be in every collection of 
cool-greenhouse plants. It belongs to the rhizomatous sec- 
tion of the genus, and is perhaps better known as I. fimbriata. 
The bright green sword-shaped leaves are from one foot to 
eighteen inches in length, gradually tapering to a point, and 
are arranged in fan-like tufts, making an elegant plant even 
when notin bloom. The pale lilac or bluish flowers are three 
inches in diameter and beautifully fringed. The reflexed 
falls are a rich orange-yellow at the throat. The individual 
flowers are fugitive, but they succeed each other until each 
spathe has produced three or four. The plant blooms better 
when allowed to become pot-bound. My experience has been 
that it is best not to attempt to divide the roots until this is 
absolutely necessary, as the plant will not blossom till the 
second season after division. 

Thunbergia laurifolia.—This lovely warm greenhouse climber, 
perhaps better known as Thunbergia Harrisii, is a most beau- 
tiful object when in full bloom. The plant is a strong and 
rapid grower, with opposite simple leaves, ovate-acuminate 
in outline, seven inches long by three wide, on short petioles. 
The beautiful lilac-colored flowers are three inches in diam- 
eter, and are borne in axillary and terminal clusters in the 
greatest profusion, but owing to the extreme delicacy of the 
petals a shaded position should be chosen for the vine if pos- 
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sible, as bright sunlight soon causes the flowers to fade. Its 
season of flowering is from the middle of January to the mid- 


dle of March. : 
Botanic Garden, Northampton, Mass. Edward F. Canning. 


Correspondence. 


Horticulture in Colleges. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Although not engaged in imparting horticultural in- 
struction in the class-room, my experience having been 
rather in the line of receiving such instruction, yet I would 
like to emphasize some of the points brought out by Profes- 
sors Munson and Waugh on this subject in your journal. 

I am aware that in many of the land-grant colleges there is 
an urgent demand on the part of the farmers for the prac- 
tical in teachings of horticulture. This is also true of experi- 
ment-station work. The situation is in no wise improved 
when we admit that this demand is made without compre- 
hending those principles which underlie true education. We 
are bound to help those very people from whom the demand 
has come, so that for the present, at least, we must include in 
the college curriculum a certain number of the practical 
courses, but it would, indeed, be a feeble institution where in- 
struction is given only in that portion of horticulture which 
could be learned quite as well from any gardener. 

I agree with your correspondents that horticulture, in a cer- 
tain sense, is an advanced study, and perhaps it should not 
begin earlier than the junior year, provided that the student 
has already taken such studies as chemistry, systematic, struc- 
tural and physiological botany and the physics of soils ; but if 
these subjects are to be taught wholly or in part as incidental 
to the courses in horticulture, two years is too short a period. 
Botany is one of the most important subjects as a foundation 
for horticultural study. The botany of cultivated plants re- 
ceives too little attention in most colleges ; it is considered a 
subject partly or entirely outside the domain of a systematic 
botanist, so that while the student may acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the wild plants of his vicinity, he may be able to tell 
you very little regarding the botany of the cultivated ones. I well 
remember when my professor in botany in college told me that 
I would not be able to determine a rose which I had brought 
from a neighboring garden, because it wasa ‘cultivated form, 
and not a natural species.” He was silent in regard to the 
origin or possible derivation of any of the “ cultivated forms,” 
and I was left to grope my way in darkness, or drop the matter 
as being wholly outside of science. I have since learned that 
all cultivated plants are to be referred to some natural genus, 
and that many forms which have been evolved in the garden 
are just as much distinct species, so far as any botanical char- 
acteristics are concerned, as those forms that we may gather 
from the forest or hillside, meadow or plain. 

Plant propagation is a good subject with which to begin 
instruction in horticulture. A few lectures may be given with 
suitable illustrations, and the student can get the rest from 
Bailey’s Nursery Book used in connection with laboratory 
work, I should be inclined to make the compulsory course a 
short one, however, and put most of the laboratory and 
manual work on the elective list. The improvement of culti- 
vated plants is of great importance, and in this course may be 
taught the philosophy, principles, theories and laws relating to 
the subject. It seems to me that it is in a course of this kind, 
given in lectures or with the use of text-books properly 
elaborated by lectures, that the student receives his greatest 
inspiration and enthusiasm in the cultivation of plants. 

Why not give short courses of a few lectures each on plant 
propagation, pomology, vegetable-gardening, floriculture and 
greenhouse construction and management, in which are 
taught the more important principles of the art, and leaving 
those phases of these subjects which are usually placed in the 
foreground, such as cultural methods and varieties, to be made 
the subjects of minor elective courses? Both cultural meth- 
ods and varieties are constantly changing, and at the same 
time may be entirely different in different parts of the 
country. If a student intends to make horticulture his profes- 
sion he should have instruction in all branches pertaining to 
it, and all he can get of each, but if horticulture is only added 
to fill out a more or less general course of training for the 
purposes of education, it seems far more important to ‘“con- 
sider the principles on which the art is founded.” It is of far 
greater moment that a man should be educated than that he 
be made a fruit grower or a florist. 

I wish that landscape-gardening might be placed on the pre- 
scribed list. When traveling about the state and observing 
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how many country houses look bald and barren, how many 
others seem smothered behind a meaningless and confused 
mass of trees and shrubs, and how few home groundsare planted 
or cared for with any taste, one cannot help feeling how much 
more beautiful and cheerful rural and village homes would be 
if every owner had some elementary —— in the prin- 
ciples of garden art. There is some excuse for requiring 
landscape-gardening in a general college course ; a larger pro- 

ortion will be influenced by it than by almost any other sub- 
ject. For instance, the number of people who own homes 
is far in excess of those who grow fruit or vegetables for 
market, and why should we not know how to beautify the 
home as well as how to grow perfect Bartlett pears or Hub- 
bard squashes? Every home which is made a model in the 
way of arrangement and planting remains for years a living 
example for thousands of eyes to feast upon, while the pears 
and squashes pass with the season. I would teach landscape- 
gardening as a fine art, and quite as worthy of patronage as 
music or painting. If every civil engineer and architect could 
receive good fundamental training in landscape-art what a 
world of natural beauty might then be preserved that is now 
ruthlessly destroyed ! : 

I will only add that, whatever the curriculum, personal in- 
vestigation by students should be insisted on, and;that in every 
subject the more important literature should be mentioned 


and discussed. W. E. Britton. 


Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 


The Orange Fruit Worm. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—This insect, alluded to on p. 91, was described and 
figured as long ago as August, 1888, in the first volume of 
Insect Life, page 45. It is there called the Morelos Orange 
Fruit Worm, Trypeta ludens. The orange growers of Cali- 
fornia are much exercised over this insect just now, and they 
are trying to induce Congress to pass an act establishing a 
national quarantine. I consider the danger a present one and 
see no reason why the pest cannot establish itself in our own 
Orange-growing districts. The maggot will probably flourish 
wherever the orange can grow, and while under natural con- 
ditions it would probably not reach the United States for many 
years to come, if at all, a dozen infested oranges exposed 
for sale for sufficient time in southern California might 
produce flies enough to stock the Orange groves of that region 


in a very few years. : 
Rutgers College, N. J. F. B. Smith. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I am glad to note your remarks on the Orange-worm 
in your editorial of March 1oth. On the Pacificslope of Mexico, 
the district about Yautepec and Cuautla, in the state of More- 
los, is very badly infested. The chances are against finding a 
sound orange coming from that district, and in the City of 
Mexico one has to be on his guard against wormy fruit. The 
prevalence of the pest is, doubtless, largely due to negligence 
on the part of the orange growers. It is said that the Cordova 
district, on the Gulfslope, is also infested. I have, however, eaten 
many excellent oranges from that district, and fruit growers 
there are said to be more careful in their methods than in the 
Morelos valley. Two districts which are not infested are that 
near Lake Chapala, on the line of the Guadalajara division of 
the Mexican Central Railway, and the Hermosillo district in 
the state of Sonora, both of which now send large quantities of 
superb oranges to this country by rail. Iam told that the Rio 
Verde oranges, near the line of the Mexican Central’s Tampico 
division, are also sound. 

It would be a calamity to have this pest introduced into the 
United States. Since the failure of the Florida crop, orange 
buyers from this country have been buying up all the available 
crops in Mexico. There is particular —— that, in the scarcity 
of oranges in Florida, fruit from these districts may be taken 
there as well as to New Orleans, Galveston and other Gulf 
ports, where the worms might at once find a favorable field. 
In the Morelos valley the Mangos are also badly infested by a 
similar worm, possibly the same species. If introduced to this 
country, the orange-worm might, perhaps, take a liking to 
other fruit as well. 

It would be unfair to impose a prohibitory tariff on oranges 
from Mexicoas a whole, for the Hermosillo and Lake Chapala 
districts supply the western sections of this country with fruit 
at seasons when they do not come into competition with the 
California oranges, and the Hermosillo crop, at least, is avail- 
able long before the Florida oranges are fit to eat. But it is 
the imperative duty of our Government to ascertain all the 
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infested districts in Mexico and strictly forbid the importation 
of fruit from those parts. 

The Mexican Government should also take rigorous meas- 
ures against the pest and thus avert serious danger to an 
important and growing industry in that country. It has been 
suggested that, if all the wormy fruit that is now left to deca 
on the ground in the orchards were promptly destroyed, it 
— certainly reduce the damage from the pest very mate- 
ria 


Malden, Mass. Sylvester Baxter. 


Meetings of Societies. 


National Fruit Growers’ Convention. 


‘THE continued spread of the San José scale, the recent in- 
troduction of several injurious insects from foreign coun- 
tries, and the imminent danger of introducing the ‘Orange 
fruit worm” from Mexico into the Orange districts of the 
United States have thoroughly aroused horticulturists and 
fruit growers generally to the importance of protection against 
injurious insects. In almost every state, from New York 
southward and west to the Mississippi or beyond, bills have 
been introduced or enacted to regulate the distribution of 
nursery stock so far as it is possible to do so without 
coming into contact with legal interstate commerce. At 
almost every meeting of fruit growers, at almost every horti- 
cultural society and at almost every meeting of experiment 
station workers the question of destroying the San José scale 
or preventing its spread into new localities has been up for 
discussion. The matter was deemed so important that the Ohio 
Horticultural Society, at a meeting during the winter, issued a 
call for a delegate convention to be held at Washington, Fri- 
day, March 5th, to consider the possibility or advisability of 
securing oe by the National Government in the direc- 
tion of enforcing a quarantine against the introduction of 
foreign insects and the regulation of the transportation of nur- 
sery stock between the states. 

In response to this call a large number of delegates met at 
Washington, Friday, March 5th. Most of the central states, 
many of the northern central states, most of the southern states, 
middle Atlantic states and California were represented at the 
convention. In some.cases a number of delegates attended 
from a single state representing different societies, and a con- 
siderable number of entomologists and horticulturists from 
the experiment stations were also present. There were a 
number of attendants who did not figure as delegates, but to 
whom the privileges of the floor were extended, and altogether 
there were at times nearly a hundred persons in the room in 
which the meetings were held. During the morning session 
several papers were read in which the possibility of regulating 
or preventing the spread of insects and fungous diseases by 
law was considered, and in a paper by B. M. Lelong, of Cali- 
fornia, that state’s experience was detailed. Dr. L. O. Howard 
and Mr. B. T. Galloway, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, read papers on insects and fungous diseases, 
respectively, and made suggestions as to the lines in which 
legislation was possible. The outcome was the appointment 
of a legislative committee of ten, in which nurserymen, fruit 
growers and experiment station workers were represented, to 
whom was intrusted the duty of preparing an outline of such 
legislation as was considered advisable. This committee 
organized immediately, electing Mr. William B. Alwood, of 
the Virginia Station, as its chairman, and a hearing was had 
during the afternoon, at which all the members present had 
an opportunity of giving their views on the subject of what 
such legislation should consist of. Quite a number of bills 
had been prepared in advance, embodying the opinions of the 
writers, and several of these were read to introduce and excite 
discussion. The sessions were continued until late in the 
evening and resumed on the morning of the 6th, when the 
committee finally reported that they had been unable to agree 
upon any proposed legislation for individual states, but sug- 
gested that all acts should contain a provision for the period- 
ical examination of nurseries and fruit farms, and should 
provide also for power to compel the destruction of dangerously 
infested stock of all kinds. It was deemed best to deal with 
the subject of interstate commerce and national quarantine in 
one bill, and the following was finally agreed upon by all the 
interests, after it had been discussed section by section. 

The importance of this meeting cannot be overestimated. 
It is the first time that any large Sele representing not only 
experiment-station workers, but nurserymen and fruit growers, 
had met to discuss the subject, and at first it seemed that 
interests were so diverse that no agreement could be reached. 
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It was realized, however, during the discussions that reason- 
able protection only was contemplated by the persons inter- 
ested, and that, after all; the objects sought to be obtained 
were for the ultimate benefit of all concerned. Nurserymen 
and fruit growers were interested on the same side, and finally 
every section of the bill was adopted without a dissenting vote. 
The legislative committee was continued, with power to ap- 
point an executive committee, and the officers of the conven- 
tion, Mr. Cushman, of Ohio, being elected president, were 
given power to call further meetings in case it proved neces- 
sary or desirable. 

The title of the proposed bill states that it is an act to pro- 
vide for inspecting and treating plants, buds, cuttings, nursery 
stock and fruit imported into the United States or grown within 
the United States and becoming a subject of interstate com- 
merce. Section 1 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
the expense of the owner of such imported stock, to retain it in 
quarantine at designated ports, where inspectors appointed by 
him may examine it to ascertain whether it is affected by any 
dangerously injurious insect or disease, and provide for its 
treatment when necessary. Section 2 provides that when 
such plants, etc., are found infested they shall be treated at the 
expense of the owner or shall be destroyed when their condi- 
tion warrants destruction ; but an appeal from the inspector’s 
decision may be made to the Secretary of Agriculture within 
three days after the inspection, and the Secretary’s decision 
shall be final. Section 3 provides that if imported plants, fruit, 
etc., are apparently free from dangerous infection a certificate 
to this effect shall be issued to the owners by the inspector, 
and this certificate shall release the plants from further re- 
striction, either at the port of entry or in interstate commerce. 
Punishment by fine and imprisonment is provided against 
counterfeiting, altering or defacing such certificates. Section 4 
provides that when the Secretary of Agriculture is convinced 
that proper inspection and treatment for exported plants are 
furnished in any foreign country, he may by proclamation 
accept such inspection and treatment in the place of that per- 
formed by his own officers. Section 5 provides for the proper 
inspection and treatment at the expense of their owners, and 
before their shipment, of all plants, buds, scions, etc., which 
are subjects of interstate commerce, and are about to be 
transported from one state into another. Section 6 provides 
that this examination shall be made under rules prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and that plants found free from 
danger and properly certificated may be released from further 
quarantine and restriction in interstate commerce, and it pro- 
vides for the punishment of persons who counterfeit or destroy 
these certificates. Section 7 makes ita misdemeanor to transport 
from state to state any plants, buds, cuttings, etc., which have not 
been examined in accordance with Sections 5 and 6, or which 
have been declared by inspectors to be dangerously affected. 
Section 8 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to accept an 
inspection by any state, territory, corporation, firm or person 
which he may consider proper and competent, in lieu of in- 
spection by his own officers. 


. 


Recent Publications. 


Vegelable-growing in the South for Northern Markets. 
By P. H. Rolfs, M. Sc., Professor of Horticulture in the 
Florida State Agricultural College. Richmond: Southern 
Planter Publishing Co. 1896. 

This manual consists of what were originally lectures 
delivered to classes in horticulture, but in process of revi- 
sion they have lost their fragmentary character and the book 
has assumed the form of a systematic treatise. The reader 
must understand that earliness in the production of veg- 
etable crops for northern markets is a matter of prime 
importance, so that the directions for cultivation, fertilizing 
and the like are given largely with this end in view. 
Nevertheless, the concise discussions on soils, their com- 
position and character, the reasons for their exhaustion and 
the methods of restoring and enriching them, are useful to 
any one who has a vegetable garden or truck farm. In 
the list of vegetables described northern readers will be 
interested in such kinds as collards, for example, which the 
people of the south prefer to either cabbage or cauliflower ; 
in goobers, which look like large one-seeded peanuts ; in 
yams, which have never made serious inroads on the pop- 
ularity of either the Irish or the sweet potato, although it 
was thought at one time that the Chinese and the Cuban 
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yam might replace them. By way of exemplifying the 
difference in garden practice at the north and the south a 
brief account of the southern method of cultivating Celery 
may be interesting. The seed is sown in July or August 
and in a cold frame, although, of course, this is not for pro- 
tection against low temperature, but so that the young 
plants can be shaded from the hotsun. Very rich soil is used 
and plants are set out in October or November when the 
seedlings have leaf-stalks about three inches long. The 
great bulk of the cultivation is done in the seed-bed, and 
the plants are only hoed once or twice after the setting out, 
and then the earth is drawn up to the rows in an A-shaped 
ridge for bleaching, although this is sometimes done 
by banking with boards. The crop is ripe at the season 
when visitors are abundant in the south, so that very little 
of it comes to the northern seaboard markets, which are 
supplied largely from Kalamazoo, Michigan, and other 
northern points where the celery is kept stored for winter 
use. Spinach is sown in September or October. The seed 
of Kale is sown in October or November in cold frames, 
like Celery, and it is sent to northern cities during March, 
April, or even earlier. Peas are planted the last of October 
or in November, and so on. 

The methods of transplanting, watering, fertilizing and 
cultivating are given with great detail for all the various 
kinds, and there are specific directions about making crates, 
packing, marketing, shipping, raising seed and preserving 
it forhome use. The book contains 250 pages and it is 
written in a clear style, with as little use of technical lan- 
guage as possible, so that any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence can understand it. Altogether, it can be thoroughly 
recommended to any one interested in the growing of 
truck and vegetables in our southern states, and we may 
add that northern growers will find it singularly suggestive 
from the very fact that the methods of culture recommended 
are so strikingly different from those needed here for the 
same class of plants. If, for example, a certain crop is 
known to thrive here under one treatment, and in Florida 
under quite another, it will be comparatively easy for an 
observing student to judge what conditions are the essen- 
tial ones needed by the plant and what points are of minor 
importance. 


Notes. 


Some of the lumber-trade journals are writing in favor of 
soft elm for the interior finish of buildings and assert that 
wherever it has been used in the western cities it has proved 
very satisfactory. It has long been used in the manufacture 
of furniture, where it has taken the place of plain oak, which it 
much resembles in grain, and there seems to be no reason 
why it cannot be used to good advantage in this new field. 


In some of the fancy-fruit stores are seen considerable quan- 
tities of Sapodilla plums, the fruit of Sapota Achras. these 
so-called plums are as large as an ordinary apple and have a 
rough dull russet skin. Those now offered in this city were 
evidently picked when very unripe and are yet hard and 
uneatable. The fruit is only fit for use when it begins to decay, 
as it then loses its acrid milk. The skin becomes marked 
with black blotches and the flesh is a dull yellowish tint, soft 
and exceedingly sweet. 


In a bulletin on the timber lands of Minnesota, prepared by 
Professor Green and Mr. H. B. Ayres, after it is shown that as 
the lumber business is now carried on in that state, the forest 
as a resource is constantly diminishing, it is estimated that 
the normal yield of the present forest area in its best condition 
and protected from fire would be about 2,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure, every year. That is, this supply, which could be main- 
tained indefinitely, and perhaps even increased, is nearly twice 
as much as is now cut in the state. 


A correspondent of Zhe Garden, writing from the north- 
western coast of Spain ‘in the middle of February, speaks 
of Magnolia conspicua in full flower, and Camellias as past 
their best. Chinese Azaleas, Acacias of various forms, espe- 
cially A. dealbata, Spirzeas, Flowering Currants, Ribes san- 
guineum, were in full bloom in the gardens, while the hedges 
and banks were blue with flowers of Lithospermum prostratum. 
Primroses were open along the banks of streams, and in shel- 
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tered hollows Dog-tooth Violets and Narcissus Bulbocodium 
were growing beneath the Pines, and among the Chestnuts the 
white Squills, yellow Oxalis, blue Myosotis and many other 
flowers were in full bloom. 


The early settlers in the distant west found such a wonderful 
forest growth that their first thought was to cut it out of the 
way to make room for farms and vineyards. It is encouraging 
to observe that they now begin to realize the necessity of hus- 
banding this most valuable of their natural resources. We 
note with pleasure that there is now before the Senate of the 
state of Washington an act to create a Board of Forest Com- 
missioners, who are to collect and disseminate information 
concerning the trees native to the state, to study other forestry 
problems, to enforce the laws for protecting timber against 
fire and trespass, and to employ forest wardens, who shall 
patrol the woods in the dry season and assist in the preven- 
tion and suppression of forest fires. Another specific forest- 
fire bill has been introduced in the same body, and this makes 
the willful or careless kindling of a fire in the forest a misde- 
meanor, compels railroad companies to use spark-arresters 
on their locomotives and to use due caution about leaving hot 
coals where they may be dangerous. 


Iris Bakeriana, which was discovered in Armenia in 1889 
and disseminated by Herr Max Leichtlin, has become very 
popular in English gardens, and a late number of Zhe Gar- 
deners’ Magazine gives a portrait of some of the flowers 
selected from plants which had just taken a first-class certifi- 
cate at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. In this 
country we do not avail ourselves as we should of the 
beauty and variety of the early Irises like those of the Reticu- 
lata class and a few others which come with the Snow- 
drops. Three years ago Mr. Gerard wrote of Iris Bakeriana 
that it had never disappointed him and was increasing at a 
fair rate, and on another page of this issue he gives it the 
highest praise. The flower is quaintly beautiful in form, 
and although individuals vary in color its prevailing tints of 
deep purple, or indigo-blue, light blue, and white spotted with 
violet are always harmonious and pleasing, and more than 
this it has a distinct fragrance. Even if these flowers were 
less beautiful their appearance in our wild spring weather, 
when they have so few rivals, would be a delight. 


The Agricultural Appropriation Bill did not receive Presi- 
dent Cleveland's signature, and therefore the iniquitous seed 
grab will once more come before Congress, and the country 
will have an opportunity to find out what sort of a man the 
new Secretary of Agriculture is. Mr. Morton’s honest efforts 
at reform were defeated by the ignorance and folly of Con- 

ress. Now the question is open again, and the Seed Trade 

ommittee has issued a circular for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing public sentiment and arousing the moral activity of the 
people against the senseless and wicked free distribution of 
seeds by the Government. No doubt, a great portion of the 
twenty million packets of seed which are given away are 
wasted, but still it is a blow at the business of every honest 
dealer in seeds. There would be reason in an intelligent dis- 
tribution of improved varieties of plants and of novelties 
properly placed among the experiment stations for testing, but 
this burdening of the mails with tons of seeds is not only a 
shameful extravagance, but it degrades every recipient to the 
rank of a pauper and obstructs honest business at a time 
when success is difficult even with the greatest economy and 
skill. 


For some years past, potatoes in many parts of the country 
have shown unsightly pimples or projections on their surface, 
which have seriously diminished their value. The cause of 
this pimply condition has not been thoroughly understood 
until certain investigations carried on by the New York Experi- 
ment Station in Long Island showed that the injury was 
worked by a small flea-like beetle, well known as the black 
cucumber beetle, which has been detected in eating holes into 
the leaves of the Potato and Tomato just as it does in the 
leaves of the Cucumber. These voracious insects, however, 
are not the immediate cause of the mischief, but minute white 
grubs which are hatched from the eggs laid by the female 
beetle. These grubs burrow into the tuber and cause the pim- 

les and the sliver-like projections which accompany them. 

he pimples result, it is probable, from the irritation caused 
by the worm, and the slivers are slender canals in which a 
single grub feeds. Either one of these characteristics of the 
disease may be found without the other. Bulletin 113 from 
the Geneva Station gives this important information, and 
states clearly how the disease can be controlled. The Bor- 
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deaux mixture, which has been found useful for so many pur- 
poses, is an efficient remedy here also, and when thoroughly 
and intelligently applied it keeps the beetles away from the 
plants. 


Many of the vegetables coming from the south now are 
injured by heating during transportation, and others are in- 
ferior because they are the last of the crop. Eggplants are 
comparatively scarce, and sell for twenty to thirty cents each ; 
string-beans command twenty-five to thirty cents a quart, and 
peas $1.00 a half-peck. New Florida cabbage brings ten to 
fifteen cents a head, and turnips and beets, from Florida and 
South Carolina, cost seven and ten cents a bunch. New car- 
rots come from South Carolina, Florida and the Bermudas, 
Spring onions, from New Orleans, cost seven cents a bunch, 
An increasing demand for tomatoes has made somewhat 
higher prices for this vegetable, the Florida product selling for 
twenty-five cents a pound, and that from northern hot-houses 
at thirty-five to fifty cents. Kohl-rabi, radishes, French arti- 
chokes and cauliflower are among the fresh vegetables now in 
season. The latter is from California and near-by hot-houses, 
and small heads cost thirty to fifty cents apiece. Good aspara- 
gus is coming from South Carolina in large quantities, and 
sells for sixty cents to $1.00 a bunch. Bermuda and Cuba 
potatoes cost fifty to sixty cents a half-peck, and sweet pota- 
toes, from New Jersey, twenty-five cents a half-peck. Lettuce, 
from Florida and from Boston, brings ten to fifteen cents a 
head, and hot-house grown cucumbers, also from Boston, 
fifteen to twenty-five cents each. Mushrooms cost sixty cents 
a pound. 


Mr. W. Botting Hemsley writes entertainingly in a recent 
number of Knowledge about Captain William Dampier and 
his voyage of discovery to western Australia about two 
centuries ago. Fortunately, Dampier was a keen observer 
and knew something of botany, so that his descriptions of 
the flora, as well as the specimens he brought home, were 
exceedingly useful. In his book he describes a “sort of 
creeping vine that runs along on the ground, having a blos- 
som like a bean blossom, but much larger, and of a deep red 
color, looking very beautiful.” This was the first account of 
what came to be known as Clianthus Dampieri, the brilliant 
Glory Pea, one of the few plants figured in Dampier’s work, 
A Voyage to New Holland in 1699. This is one of the most 
gorgeously beautiful plants of the great Pea family, and al- 
though it has been in cultivation in England for years it 
requires a skillful gardener to bring it to perfection. The 
flowers are four or five inches long, of a rich crimson red, 
with a flashing purple-black centre and a velvet-like texture. 
Another species of the genus, C. puniceus, was discovered in 
New Zealand by Sir Joseph Banks during Captain Cook’s first 
voyage, and it proves much more easily cultivated than the 
Australian species. Since the Glory Pea grows with such lux- 
uriance in its home it would seem that it ought to be within 
the skill of the gardener to cultivate it with more pronounced 
success. 


oe 

Mr. Robert Thompson, of Bogota, in the Bulletin of the 
Botanical Department, recommends the naturalization in 
Jamaica of Odontoglossum crispum, which is found on the 
western slopes of the Colombian Andes, between the third 
and fifth parallels of north latitude, since the temperature of 
the Cinchona plantation, which is situated between 4,000 and 
6,000 feet of elevation on the Blue Mountains, coincides with 
that of the natural habitat of O. crispum, and the wet seasons 
and dry seasons of the two places are very nearly similar. In 
the centre of the area of the natural distribution of these 
Orchids is the so-called Pacho District, from which most of the 
fine types come. Here the flowers are remarkable for varietal 
diversity, ranging in color from white to rosy mauve, and dif- 
fering in size, form, substance, the spotting of the segments, 
and in almost every other particular. Their arching racemes 
remain in bloom about two months, and they flower almost 
the entire year through. Seeds are produced in great abun- 
dance, and, being extremely minute and light, they float in the 
air and are widely disseminated. Mr. Thompson thinks that 
if healthy plants were tied to the branches and trunks of the 
Cinchona-trees in Jamaica, or in separate groups in the forests 
of the Blue Mountains, most of them would flower in a year 
and seeds would mature in a few months. Within a couple of 
years they would be dispersed all over the forest, and in ten 
years plants fit for export could be had by the thousand. In 
order to show that this project is not visionary, it is stated that 
the Nun Orchid, Phajus grandifolius, which was introduced 
into the Botanic Garden at Jamaica many years ago, is now 
abundant on the highlands of the interior, 
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